SCURYY-GBASS-----SCYTHE.

more on a defect of nourishment than on a
vitiated state; and not to be of a contagious
nature. It comes on gradually, with heavi-
ness, weariness, and unwillingness to move
about, together with dejection of spirits,
considerable loss of strength, and debility.
As it advances in its progress the counten-
ance becomes sallow and bloated; respira-
tion is hurried on the least motion; the
teeth become loose; the gums are spongy;
the breath is very offensive; livid spots
appear on different parts of the body; old
wounds, which have long been healed up,
break out afresh; severe wandering pains
are felt, particularly by night; the skin is
dry; the urine small in quantity; and the
pulse is small, frequent, and towards the
last intermitting; but the intellect, for tLe
most part, clear and distinct. By an aggra-
vation of the symptoms the sufferer in its
last stage exhibits a most wretched appear-
ance. Scurvy as usually met with on shore
is unattended by any symptoms other than
slight blotches, with scaly eruptions on dif-
ferent parts of the body, and a sponginess
of the gums. In the cure, as well as the
prevention of scurvy, more is to be done by
regimen than by medicines, obviating as far
as possible the several remote causes of the
disease; but particularly providing the pa-
tient with a more wholesome diet, and a
large proportion of fresh vegetables. Both
as a preventive and as a curative agent lime
or lemon juice is of the first importance in
this disease.

Scurvy-grass (CochUaria ofcinalis), a
cruciferous plant, growing in Britain and
elsewhere on the sea-shore and high up on
the mountains. It has long been esteemed
for its antiscorbutic property, and hence its
name. The leaves are slightly pungent, and
are sometimes used as a salad.

Scutage, or ESCUAGE (L. L, scutagium,
from L. scutum, a shield), in feudal law, the
service by which a vassal was bound to follow
his lord to war at his own charges. It was
latterly commuted for a pecuniary satisfac-

the custom of commuting service having
become general and the rate of commuta-
tion variable.

Scu'tari, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on
the Bosphorus, opposite Constantinople, of
which it is a suburb. It is built on an
amphitheatre of hills, and contains numer-
ous mosques, fine bazaars and baths, bar-
racks, and a seraglio of the sultan. Behind
the town is an immense cemetery. Scutari

contains granaries and is a fruit market.
The manufactures are saddlery, silk, muslin,
and cotton stuffs. Pop. 60,000.
Scu/tari, a town of European Turkey,
capital of North Albania, at the south end
of the lake of same name. It has manu-
factures of arms and cotton stuffs, and being
situated on the Bojana, by which the lake
(18 miles long by 6 wide) discharges its
waters into the Adriatic, is favourably situ-
ated for commerce. Pop. 24,500.
Scutcheon,   See Escutcheon.
Scutching Machine, a machine for rough-
dressing fibre, as flax, cotton, or silk.
Scylla, a rock in the Strait of Messina,
on the Italian side nearly opposite the whirl-
pool of Charybdis. Various legends were
associated with Scylla and Charybdis, which
were esteemed highly dangerous to naviga-
tors. See Charybdis.
Scyllidae, the dog-fishes, a family of
small-sized but very abundant sharks, three
species of which occur oif the British coasts.
See Dog-fish,
Scym'nidse, a family of sharks, distin-
guished by the absence of an anal fin, and
by dorsals unfurnished with spines. The
lobes of the caudal fin or tail are nearly
equal, and the head is furnished with a pair
of small spiracles. The Greenland shark
is the best-known species.
Scyros.   See Skyros.
Scythe, an instrument used in mowing or
reaping, consisting of a long curving blade
with a sharp edge, made fast at a proper
angle to the lower end of a more or less
upright handle, which is bent into a con-
venient form for swinging the blade to ad-
vantage. Most scythes have two short pro-
jecting handles fixed to the principal handle,
by which they are held. The real line of the
handle is that which passes through both
the hands, and ends at the head of the blade.
This may be a straight line or a crooked
one, generally the latter, and by moving the
short handles up or down the main handle,
each mower can place them so as best suits
the natural size and position of his body.
For laying cut corn evenly, a cradle, as it
is called, may be used. The cradle is a con-
trivance somewhat resembling a rake, with
three or four long teeth so fixed to the
scythe as to stretch the cut grain properly
at each sweep of the scythe. A species of
scythe which has been called the cradle-
scythe is regularly used with the cradle for
reaping in some localities. One form of
scythe has a short branching handle some-
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